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COBAL     ARCHITEOTUBE. 


OUR  young  readers  will  do  well  to  notice  in  the  future  the 
structure  of  any  coral  they  may  chance  to  si  e.  Unaided 
by  a  magnifying  glass,  they  may  not  be  able  to  see  the  differ- 
ent parts  to  advantage,  but  they  will  not  fail  to  be  profited  by 
noticing  the  many  natural 
contrivances  resorted  to 
for  the  well  being  of  coral 
animals. 

It  will  he  seen.that  they 
have  no  bones  in  the 
same  sense  that  animals 
of  a  higher  type  have,  and 
yet  they  are  supported  by 
a  skeleton-like  form, 
much  in  the  same  way 
that  vertebrates  are.  And 
all  this  framework  is  made 
without  any  eff  jrt,  or  even 
consciousness,  of  the  liv- 
ing beings  that  dwell  on 
and  in  part  within  the 
Hon];  so  that  Coral  archi- 
tecture is  in  no  way  de- 
pendent upon  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  Coral  animals. 
In  this  respect  they  do  not 
differ  from  the  higher 
class  of  beings,  the  bones 
of  which  are  secreted  for 
them  by  processes  over 
which  they  exercise  no 
control,  beyond  taking 
food  into  their  bodies.  It 
is  so  with  the  Coral  ani- 
mals. They  receive  food 
from  the  surrounding  wa- 
ter, the  element  in  which 
they  "live  and  move,  and 
have  their  being."     The 

water  contains  lime  iti  solution,  which  i-  separated  from  the 
water  liv  the  life!  processes,  and  made  into  the  hard,  stony 
material  known  aa Coral,     In  tins  respect  the  polj u  orCoial 

maker,  i-  unlike  the'  DOC  »s  an  arohitl  BC      Tlie  I  u.y  bee  Works 


outside  of  itself,  intelligently,  to  make  the  cells  of  the  honey- 
comb, while  the  Coral  animal  has  the  work  done  spontaneously 
inside  of  itself,  just  as  bones  are  made  in  a  vertebrate  being. 
Professor  Dana,  who  has  done  so  much  to  make  known  the 

history  of  the  Corals,  in 
alluding  to  the  process  of 
secretion,  as  the  operation 
of  a  vital  function,  says: 
"This  process  of  secre- 
tion is  one  of  the  first  and 
most  common  of  those 
that  belong  to  living  tis- 
sues. It  belongs  emi- 
nently to  the  lowest  kinds 
of  life.  These  are  the 
best  stone  makers,  for  in 
their  simplicity  of  stiuc- 
turc  they  may  be  almost 
all  stone,  and  still  carry 
on  the  processes  of  nutri- 
tion and  growth." 

In  the  curious  cactus- 
like form  represented  in 
the  picture  we  see  a  huge 
colony  of  aetinoid  polyps. 
Each  star-like  process, 
although  so  flower-like  in 
appearance,  is,  in  reality, 
the  aperture,  or  mouth, 
of  an  animal,  surrounded 
hy    tentacles,    which   aot 

as  fingers  I"  collect  food. 
These  fingers  are  of  villi. 
cms    colors     and     shapes, 

and  are  sometimes  ex 
panded  or  withdrawn  al 
the  »ill  of  the  animal,  of 

which  they  are  B  vital  and 

necessary  part.       Kvcn  the 

f  the  tie  •  like  aotinaria  are  pt  rfeol 

a  the  section  of  a  polyp,  as  shown  on 

i  In'  general  structure  ol  these  creatures  clus- 

promiscuously  may  be  understood,     We  may 
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individuals  at    the   fool 
polyps.      Hy   looking 
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form  from  this  a  correct  conception  of  the  type  of  Coral 
animals  of  almost  every  kind.  Some  polyps  live  attached  to 
stones  and  other  substances  upon  the  sea  bottom,  to  which 
they  adhere  by  a  kind  of  sucker.  The  Coral-secreting  polyps 
are  fixed  to  the  stone  i  Coral)  which  they  create  (secrete),  and 
which  is  part  of  themselves.  The  polyp  is  the  living  part, 
the  jelly-like  or  fleshy  part  which  fills  the  cavities  of  the 
cells  of  the  coralline  surface.  It  consists  of  a  sac,  or  envelop- 
ing membrane,  which  is,  in  reality,  a  stomach,  the  entrance 
to  which  is  by  the  opening  seen  in  the  center  of  each  flower- 
like disk.  In  all  the  polyps,  whether  they  secrete  Coral  or 
not,  the  stomach,  or  the  digestive  sac,  with  its  appendages, 
constitute  the  whole  animal.  Into  this  stomach  the  sea  water 
passes  freely,  and  the  digested  food  it  contains  is  circulated 
through  the  internal  cavities.  There  is  no  other  circulation 
of  li'iuids. 

The  section  of  a  polyp  here  shown  gives  a  good  idea  of  the 
skeleton  form  of  the  animal.  The  hard,  stony  parts,  during 
life,  contain  the  soft  parts  of  the  animal.  The  Coral  is 
secreted  under  and  around  the  living  matter;  it  would  other- 
wise interfere  with  its  functions.  The  skeleton  is  secreted 
and  built  up  from  the  lime 
just  as  the  shell  of  an  oyster 
is. 

Some  of  the  curious  horn- 
shaped  fossils  so  common  in 
the  limestone  of  this  region 
are  the  skeletons  of  Actiro- 
zoid  polyps,  of  the  cya- 
thophylum  family,  a  variety 
of  cup  Coral.  These  forms, 
when  they  are  weathered  out, 
may  be  plainly  seen    in    the 

limestones.       The    partitions      

of  the  cells  resist  the  action 
"!'  the  air  and  rairj  better  than 
the  material   which   filled  up 

i   ities.     Captain  Stans-       f& 
bury  was  the  first   to  notice 
these  ancient    C  irals  in   the 

i?oven -tit    reports.       The 

limestone  near  the  warm 
springs  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
and   that   "p   the   Islands  nf 
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Salt  Like,  is  almost  made  up  of  Coral  and -bell 
remains.  Several  varieties  are  found  in  our  canyons,  One 
of  the  ancient  hemispherical  Coral-  is  often  mistaken  for 
petrified  wasp  nest,  hone;  comb  and  other  fanciful  forms 
which  they  resemble.  Some  of  the  Corals  found  arc  slender 
tonus,  like  twigs.  These  were  erect  when  they  lived,  and 
were  similar  to  ihc  "plumularia,"  now  growing  in  our  seas. 
The  cup  Corals  were  in  life  crcet,  just  as  we  see  the  Actinaria 
i  in  the  en.'i  i  in  .  They  had  rays,  or  tentacles, 
around  the  upper  part,  the  enter  of  the  ''cup,"  or  cavity,  in 

which  tie-  mouth  was  pla !.    Coral  was  secreted  by  the  polyp 

animal  just  as  the  Actinaria  animals  secrete  that  stony  substance. 
The  polyps  of  to-day  arc  building  up  rocks,  and  silently  but 
certainly  laying  the  foundations  of  future  limestones,  as  the 
hi  -Kilt  p  dyps  did.  Some  of  the  Corals  arc  formed  differently 
the  polyps  here  represented;  but  the  life  system  in  all  of 
tie  in  i-  the  same.  All  of  them  are  part  of  the  great  creation 
of  which  man  is  the   highest   development,  and  for  whom 

in  c moo  with  other  lowly  cr<  atures,  hu\c  luiuistcred 

in  tie   Ioiil'  past  ages. 


WHAT   [NDUSTRY  AND   PERSERERANCE 
MILL  ACCOMPLISH. 

THE  telegraphic  dispathes  of  late  have  contained  many- 
allusions  to  Lord  Beaconsfield.  We  learn  that  within  the 
past  few  days  all  England  has  been  striving  to  do  him  honor. 
He  has  been  the  object  of  many  grand  ovations,  and  has  been 
feted  and  praised  and  admired,  by  the  people  generally. 

Perhaps  some  of  our  young  readers  have  already  been  led 
ri,  ask  "who  is  Lord  Beaconsfield?" 

He  is  the  Prime  Minister  of  England,  perhapsbctter  known 
to  them  as  the  Right  Honorable  Benjamin  Disraeli.  He 
holds  the  highest  office  of  any  man  in  Great  Britain,  to  which 
he  has  raised  himself  by  his  own  exertions  from  quite  an 
obscure  position. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  is  of  Jewish  parentage,  and  was  born  in 
London,  Dec.  21,  1805.  His  father,  Isaac  Disraeli,  was  an 
author  of  some  merit  but  not  much  promeinence  at  least 
while  he  lived.  Benjamin  received  his  education  at  home 
from  his  father  and  from  private  tutors.     When  quite  young 

he  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  intending  to  adopt  the 
profession  of  solicitt  r;  but, 
disliking  it,  he  soon  abandon- 
ed the  study,  and  applied 
himself  to  literary  pursuits. 
His  early  productions,  which 
were  principally  works  of 
fiction,  are  generally  regarded 
more  favorably  now  than 
when  they  first  appeared. 
He  then  had  to  face  many 
things  calculated  to  discour- 
age any  man  less  persist  en  I 
than  himself.  Samuel  Smiles, 
an  English  author,  says  of 
him: 

"Mr.  Disrali  affords  an  in- 
stance of  tte  power  of  indus- 
try and  application  in  wink- 
ing out  an  eminent  public 
career.  His  first  achieve- 
ments were,  like  Bulwer's, 
Buccess  only  through  a  suc- 
Ilis  'Wondrous  Tale  of  Alroy'  and 
were   laughed   at,    and    regarded     as 
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in   literature;    and    he   reached 
Cession    of    failures. 

Revolutionary    Epic 


iudii -aliens  of  literary  lunacy.  But  he  worked  on  in  other 
directions,  and  his  'Cmiugsby,'  'Sybil,'  and  Tattered,' 
proved  the  sterling  stuff  of  which  he  was  made.  As  an 
orator,  too,  bis  first  appearance  in  the  House  of  Commons 
was  :i  failure.  It  was  spoken  of  as  'more  screaming  than  an 
Adel phi  farce. '  Though  composed  in  a  grand  and  ambitious 
strain,  every  sentence  was  hailed  with  'loud  laughter.' 
Iluiiilct'  played  as  a  comedy  were  nothing  to  it.  But  he 
concluded  with  a  sentence  which  embodied  a  prophecy. 
Writhing  under  the  laughter  with  which  bis  studied  eloquence 
had  been  received,  he  exclaimed,  'I  have  begun  several  times 
many  tilings,  ;,r,il  have.sueceded  in  them  at  last.  I  will  sit 
down  now.  but  (lie  time  will  come  when  you  will  hear  me.' 
The  time  did  come;  and  how  Disraeli  succeeded  in  at  length 
commanding  the  attention  of  the  first  assembly  of  gentlemen 
in  the  world,  affords  a  striking  illustration  of  what  energy  and 
determination  will  do;  for  Disraeli  earned  his  position  by  dint 
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of  patient  industry.  He  did  not,  as  many  young  men  do. 
having  onee  failed,  letire  dejected,  to  mope  and  whine  in  a 
corner,  but  diligently  set  himself  to  work.  He  carefully 
unlearnt  his  faults,  studied  the  character  of  his  audience. 
pract:c:d  sedulously  the  art  of  speech,  and  iudu>triously  fill,  d 
his  mind  with  the  elements  of  parliamentary  knowledge. 
He  worked  patiently  for  success;  and  it  came,  hut  slowly;  then 
the  Hou-e  laughed  with  him,  instead  of  at  him.  The  recol- 
lection of  his  early  failure  was  effaced,  and  by  general  content 
he  was  at  length  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  most  finished  aud 
effective  of  parliamentary  speakers." 

He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age  when  he  first  entered  Par- 
liament. It  was  the  first  session  held  during  the  reign  of 
(Jucen  Victoria.  Several  years  elapsed  before  his  ability  as 
an  orator  and  statesman  was  generally  acknowledged.  In  the 
meantime  he  continued  writing  industriously,  and  issueu  a 
number  of  works  that  had  a  wide  sale,  some  of  which  were 
noted  for  their  keen  satire,  and  which  were  generally  aimed 
at  reform.  In  1S40  he  became  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  in  185:2  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  which  position  he  also  filled  during  two  subse- 
quent periods,  and  he  h  now,  for  the  second  time,  serving  as 
prime  minister.  He  has  proved  himsnlf  a  wise  statesman  and 
shrewd  diplomatist.  He  represented  Great  Britain  in  the 
peace  congress  which  recently  assembled  at  Berlin,  the  result 
of  which,  so  favoralle  to  England,  is  due  to  his  sagacious 
efforts.  In  consequence  of  this  the  people  have  been  shower- 
ing upon  him  laurels  of  prai.-e,  and  he  is  honored  above  all 
others  in  the  nation. 

In  the  life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli  we  have  one  of  the  best 
examples  possible  of  what  may  be  accomplished  by  industry 
and  perseverance.  These  are  qualities  which  we  should  ail 
possess  if  we  hope  to  succeed  in  life.  They  are  qualities,  too, 
which  are  within  the  reach  of  all,  rich  and  poor.  With 
these  qualities  we  may  attain  to  eminence  in  the  world,  as 
Benjamin  Disraeli  has;  we  may  reach  a  position  where  we  can 
confer  great  benefits  upon  humanity;  we  may  establish  a  name 
and  a  fame  that  will  live  forever.  Without  these  qualities 
we  may  manage  to  live;  we  may  drift  along  with  the  tide;  we 
may,  under  favorable  circumstances,  even  succeed  in  passing 
a  life  of  ease  and  enjoyment  on  the  fruits  of  others'  labor: 
but  such  a  life  would  only  be  like  the  bubble,  that  bursts  and 
vanishes,  and  is  heard  or  thought  of  no  more.  With  the.  e 
qualities  we  may  accomplish  anything;  without  them,  nothing. 
.Many  a  person  possesses  one  without  the  other,  and  fails; 
fortunate  is  the  man  who  possesses  both,  for  he  is  almost  ,-ure 
to  succeed. 

All  men  cannot  be  prime  ministers,  nor  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, nor  even  celebrated  authors;  nut  all  can,  by  a  proper 
use  of  the  powers  the  Almighty  has  bestowed  upon  them, 
improve  their  condition  in  life.  They  can  benefit  their  fellow- 
man.  They  can  live  to  do  good.  They  can  strive  <o  have  a 
name  when  they  die  worthy  of  remembrance;  and  if  they  ;ne 
persistent,  they  will  likely  succeed. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  is  a. lew,  a  men  ber  of  a  despised  race,  a 
people:  who  until  recently  were  debarred  from  privilegesin  Eng- 
land, and  considered  unworthy  to  hold  any  national  office.     He 

bad  neither  wealth  nor  influential    friends  to   aid  hiii),   yet    he 

has  worked  hi-  way  up,  step  by  Btep.     lie  did  not  settle  back 
iti  ease  and  cease  to  labor  when  he  bad  gained  a  competence. 

Hi'  wa-  re. I  -ati-licd  tube    honored    as   a    great    author  alone. 

II"  del  not  make  age  an  excuse  lor  ceasing  his  exertions      He 

ha-  been    in    the    public   -en  be    over   half  a  century,    be    has 

reached  the  higheM  position  posMble  in  the  not ii  n.  aid  now. 


at  the  age  of  seventy  three,  he  is  striving   to   extend    the 
dominion  of  the  nation  and  increase  his  own  power. 

Without  doubt,  Lord  Beaconsfield  possesses  great  natural 
ability,  but  his  best  quality  is  his  persistence,  wihout  this  he 
could  not  have  succeeded,  nor  can  we  hope  to  either  in  any- 
thing that  is  worthy. 


or 
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A  CLEAR  CONSCIENCE. 


Per-haps  some  of  you  may  not  know 
the  mean-ing  of  the  word  con-science. 
We  will  ex-plain  it  to  you. 

Did  youev-er  tell  a  lie?  Did  you  ev-er 
steal  any-thing?  Did  you  ev-er  dis-o-bey 
your  par-ems?  If  so,  some-thing  made 
vou  feel  that  it  was  not  rialit  to  do  so. 
That  was  your  con-science. 

Did  you  ev-er  speak  the  truth  bold-ly 
when  you  felt  tempt-ed  to  tell  a  lie?  Did 
you  ev-er  have  a  chance  to  steal,  and  re- 
fuse to  do  so?  Did  you  ev-er  o-bey  your 
par-ents  when  bad  boys  coaxed  you  not 
to?  If  so,  you  felt  that  you  had  done 
right,  and  you  were  hap-pier  than  if  you 
had  not  done  so.  It  was  your  con-science 
that  made  you  feel  so. 

If  you  al-ways  do  right  you  will  have  a 
clear  con-science.  You  will  not  bea-fraid 
to  look  any-one  in  the  face,  and  bold-ly 
speak  the  truth.  A  guilt-y  con-science 
makes  a  per-son  hang  his  head,  and  feel 
a-shamed  to  look  an-oth-erin  (he  face.  It 
makes  him  a  row-aid.  A  per-son  is  nev- 
er so  brave  as  when  he  has  a  e'ear  con- 
science. Ton  may  do  wrong  with-out 
any  oth-er  per-son  know-ing  it.  but  God 
will  know  it,  and  He  will  make  your  con- 
science re-mind  you  of  ii.  Yon  will  al- 
ways feel  gililt-y. 

A  lil-lle  hoy  once  found  a  h;ilch-et  ly- 
ing on  1  In  *  road-side    in    1'iont    of  a  house. 
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His  first  thought  was  that  it  mifflit  be- 
long  to  the  man  in  the  house,  and  that  he 
ought  to  re-turn  it  to  hiin.  Then  he 
thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  have  it 
for  a  play-thing.  Be-sides,  it  might  not 
be-long  to  that  man.  Fear-ing  that  the 
man  might  see  him  and  claim  the  hatch- 
et, he  lmr-ried  a-way  with  it.  He  told  his 
par-ents  he  had  found  it,  but  did  not  tell 
them  where.  He  kept  the  hatch-et  a  few 
days,  but  his  con-science  kept  re-mind-ing 
him  that  he  had  sto-len  it.  Then,  to  get 
lid  of  this  feel-ing,  he  gave  the  hatch-et 
away.  But  still  the  feel-ing  haunt-ed 
him.  That  lit-tle  boy  is  now  a  man,  but 
he  has  nev-er  for-got-tcn  it.  He  has 
wished  ma-ny  a  time  he  had  not  tak-en  it. 
The  man  who  lived  in  the  house  near  by 
has  long  since  died.  So  he  can-not  find 
(nit  wheth-er  the  hatch-et  was  his  or  not. 
Nor  can  he  re-pay  him  tor  it.  If  he  could, 
he  would  wil-ling-ly  give  him  ma-ny  times 
the  worth  of  it.  to  sat-is-fv  his  con-science. 


GOSSIP  ^BOITT  PICTURES 
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PrCTl  RES  are  cjienp.  and  they  are  movable.  ;:t"l  are  per 
haps  more  connected  in  our  minds  with  art  and  house 
decoration  than  furniture.  When  i  -ay  1  ictures  are  cheap, 
meaning  every  descripcion  of  painting,  drawing,  engraving 
and  photograph,    i  do    do!   mean  thit   every  description  of 

pictures I.  I  ut  that  every  description  of  good  pictu'i  - 

are  cheap.  <  'heap,  because  they  are  a  pleasant  and  enjoyable 
decoration  t<>  our  homes,  and  cheap  because  they  improve  in 
moneyed  value  year  l>v  year. 

A  !  w  instances  ol  the  increase  in  value  of  paintings  may 
prove  interesting  to  the  leaders  of  the  Instructor.  The 
late  Mr  Gillott,  of  Birmingham,  the  man  who  "made  nenplc 
steel   pens,"   began,   as  soon  as  he  had  the  money,  tohuya 

picture  or  tw r  •)  ■..     ear  frooi  some  rising  artist.     He  was. 

an  illiterate  man,  having  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  con- 
dition. Not  being  fond  of  reading,  lii-  picture  gallery  was 
his  great  >r  atudy,  and   tin-  contemplation  of  his 

picture-  his  greatest  pleasure.  Although  Mr.  Gillott  was 
uneducated  in  art.  he  had  a  natural  eve  lor  paintings,  and 
could  discriminate  between  good  and  bad  ones.  Heoolybouehl 
new  picture-  from  young  artists,  [n  time  the  young  artists 
became  famous,  and  with  famr  the  value  of  their  early  work 
was  increased.  When  Mr.  Gillott  '!i.<l  hi-  collection  w< 
sold  for  a  vast  mm  of  money,   an  a'most  incredible  advance 


on  the  price  paid  for  them.     For  instance,  the  '"Chess  Play- 
ers." by  Muller,  cost  him  $300,  and  sold  for  $19,750. 

Mr.  Wynn  Ellil  made  quite  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
old  masters.  He  had  four  hundred  and  four,  most  of  which 
he  considered  genuiue.  He  presented  his  collection  to  the 
Eoglish  National  Gallery,  but  the  selectors  would  only  accept 
seventy  of  these  pictures  as  genuine.  From  this  we  would 
infer  that  Mr.  Ellis  was  by  no  means  a  first  rate  judge.  Yet, 
without  being  a  good  judge  of  an  "old  master,"  it  is  possible 
for  a  man  to  choose  what  is  good;  for  this  same  Mr.  Ellis 
purchased,  for  £63,  Gainsborough's  portrait  of  the  "Duchess 
of  Devonshire,''  simply  because  it  was  pretty,  and  he  liked 
it:  and  s-irce  sold  it  lor  £10,000. 

Mr.  Sheepshanks,  who  has  also  bequeathed  his  rich  collec- 
tion of  pictures  to  the  English  nation,  started  with  judgment 
and  taste,  not  money,  as  capital.  The  first  picture  he  ever 
bought  was  Lmd-eer's  "Two  Dogs,"  for  which  he  gave  the 
young  artist  £30.     It  is  now  valued  at  £0.000. 

Hogarth  sold  his  sis  pictures,  "Marriage  a  la  Mode."  for 
£110  Fifty  years  after  Mr.  Angerstein  paid  £1,381  for 
them. 

Richard  Wilson,  the  Eng'ih  C  aude,  who  lived  1714-82, 
one  of  the  greatest  English  landscape  painters,  was  almost 
>tirving  when  he  received  £.">0  from  the  Royal  Academy. 
For  some  of  his  large  landscapes,  now  priceless,  he  received 
only  £15.  A  puifolioof  Italian  sketches,  eight  years'  work, 
he  soH  to  Paul  Sandby  for  £10.  His  picture  "Ceyx  and 
Alcyone"  be  sold  for  a  pot  of  porter  and  half  a  Stilton  cheese. 
It  is  now  held  at  £5,C 

The  Eirl  of  Carysfort  pa'd  Sir  .To-hua  Reynolds  £.00  for 
h:s  picture  of  the  ''Strawberry  Girl"  [1753).  The  Earl  of 
Hartford,  at  a  sale,  in  1855,  gave  forty- four  times  that  sum, 
or  £2,205,  for  it. 

Gainsborough  sold  his  "Woodman"  for  £100,  that,  six 
months  after,  sold  for  £500. 

Hilton  and  Hnyden  were  born  in  the  same  year — lTSfi. 
What  a  melancvoly  story  of  genius  unappreciated  does  their 
lives  afford  us!  Hilton,  according  to  Mr.  S.  C  Hall,  the 
veteran  editor  of  the  Art  Journal,  who  con-iders  him  the 
finest  historical  painter  of  the  age,  never  had  a  commission, 
an  1  did  not  sell  six  pictures  of  size  all  his  life.  His  picture 
of  "Klith  Finding  the  Rody  of  Harold"  remained  so  long 
mrold,  that  ha  finally  cut  it  from  the  frame,  rolled  it  up,  and 
had  it  planed  in  a  cellar.  Mr.  Hall  mentioned  the  circum- 
stance to  Mr.  Vernon,  who  purchased  it  for  £200.  It  is  now 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  valued  at  £2.000. 

Constable,  who  lived  1776  1837,  was  not  appreciated  by  the 
public  A  picture  for  which  he  received  £100  was  sold  a  few 
years  ag  >  by  Christie,  the  picture  dealer,  for  £1,700. 

Sir  Divid  Wi'ki",  when  twenty  years  old.  painted  a  picture, 
eilled  the  "Village  Reornit,"  and  placed  it  in  a  shop  window, 
srliciting  a  purchaser  at  £f>      Tt  is  now  worth   £600. 

S.  I'ocif  never  valued  his  best  works  at  more  than  £60, 
though  one,  for  which  he  received  that  sum,  has  been  sold 
Intel,-  for  £1,  100 

Mu'lr  181-245)  received  £200  for  two  pictures.  One  of 
them.  "The  Slave  Market,"  sold  in  1870  for  £000,  and  the 
other,  n  landscape,  "View  near  Bristol,"  for  £1,250. 

C  I!  Leslie  received  for  hi-  "Sancho  and  the  Duchess" 
£75.  which  sold  at  the  Ifogers  sale,  in  1863,  for  £1,170. 

Not  only  have  pictures  proven  agood  investment  for  money, 
as  I  have  shown,  but  who  can  tell  or  calculate  the  vast 
amount  of  good  and  pleasure  they  have  afforded  to  those  who 
have  the  privilege  ol  contemplating  them. 
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Mr.  Hall  says,  up  to  1750  Mr.  J.  Linnell  had  been  rarely 
able  to  sell  a  picture.  At  Mr.  Hall's  recommendation,  Mr. 
Vernon  bought  "The  Storm"  from  him  for  £40.  It  has 
since  been  valued  at  £1,000.  Mr.  Linnell  has  seen  a  picture, 
for  which  he  received  £50,  sold  at  auction  for  £1,200 

The  prices  of  good  pictures  seem  large;  yet,  nevertheless, 
they  have  a  market  value,  and  generally  prove  to  be  safe 
investments. 

T  will  give  the  prices  reeeived  by  the  painters  of  many  of 
our  modern  pictures,  the  engravings  from  which  have,  no 
doubt,  become  familiar  to  our  readers,  as  an  illustration  of 
the  large  amount  of  money  invested  in  a  small  capvas. 
Millais  received  for  his  "Black  Brunswicker"  £1,000;  his 
"Carpenter  Shop,"  £570;  his  "Proscribed  Royalist,"  £551; 
his  portrait  of  the  "Marchioness  of  Huntly,"  £2,000.  T. 
Fade's  "Sunday  in  the  Back  Woods  of  Canada,"  sold  for- 
£1,700.  Holman  Hunt  received  from  Mr.  Gambart  for  his 
"Finding  of  Christ  in  the  Temple"  £5,500;  but  he  had  spent 
six  year's  labor  upon  it.  The  "Derby  Day,"  by  Frith,  sold 
for  £1,500  to  Mr.  Bell;  and  Gambart  gave  £1,500  for  the 
copyright  of  engraving  and  exhibiting  it.  For  the  "Railway 
Station"  Frith  received  £6,000.  Queen  Victoria  commissioned 
him  to  paint  the  "Marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Wales"  for 
£3,000,  and  Mr.  Flatau  paid  £5,000  for  the  copyright.  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer  received  for  his  "Peace,"  "War,"  "Refresh- 
ment" and  the  "Stag  at  Bay"  £G,S50;  for  the  "Highland 
Shepherd"  £2,230.  In  1870  Mr.  G.  D.  Leslie  sold  his  picture, 
"Fortunes."  to  a  dealer  for  £1,000,  who,  before  the  day  was 
over,  resold  it  for  £2,000.  Three  drawings,  by  Copley  Field- 
ing, were  sold  in  1803  for  £1,890;  they  had  been  purchased 
for  £103.  Dore  disposed  of  his  large  picture,  "The  Baden 
Gaming  Table,"  for  £1,200.  It  is  said  that  Dore  has  pro- 
duced more  than  45,000  designs,  without  assistance.  It  is 
also  said  that  one  London  firm  has  offered  this  celebrated 
artist  £50,000  for  fifteen  months'  work,  or  1,250  designs. 

I  might  extend  this  article  indefinitely,  but  enough  has 
been  shown  to  convince  the  reader  that  money  invested  with 
judgment  in  good  paintings  pays  a  big  percentage.  And  let 
me  here  say  that  though  a  good  name  is  a  good  thing  for  a 
picture  to  have,  it  is  better  far  for  the  picture  itself  to  be 
good.  Bad  painting  should  not  be  encouraged.  To  encourage 
such  is  to  do  an  injury  to  good  art  and  hard- working  artists. 

Some  people  must  have  old  pictures,  by  "old  masters." 
Well,  do  Dot  expect  to  find  good  old  pictures  for  a  small 
price.  A  cheap  "old  master"  is  not  likely  to  be  a  good  one; 
and  not  only  are  some  genuine  old  pictures  worthless,  but 
some  genuine  old  masters  have  produced  pictures  good  for 
nothing.     Poor  copies  of  old  mastersare  simply  contemptible. 


TROUBLE,  like  a  strong  electric  light,  casts  another  color 
over  the  formerly  dark  scene,  and  we  discover  what  we  had 
forgotten.  Trials  work  a  degree  of  tenderness  of  spirit,  and 
so  makes  sin  conspicuous  to  the  weeping  eye  and  to  the  troubled 
heart.  Many  a  man  when  in  great  trouble  about  other  matters 
has  also  begun  to  be  in  deep  distress  on  ac n(  of  bis  sin. 
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W'iiii  ever  asked  a  favor  ai  tin-  right  time?  'I'"  In-  refused 
is  a  wilful  stab  at  one's  pride,  It  is  even  worse  to  have  a  favor 
granted  hesitatingly.  Better  do  everything  for  yourself 
until  you  drop  from  exhaustion,  ami  then  if  anyone  picks  you 
up,  let  il.  lie  because  of  his  free  dmier,  and  not  from  any  groan 
you  Utter.      Hut  while  you  can  stand,  liea  soldier. 
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THE    GODHEAD. 


( Continued. ) 

THE  Lord's  Prayer  is  coroborative  of  the  doctrine  set  forth 
in  our  last.  Common  sense  teaches  us  if  we  have  a 
father  in  heaven  we  must  have  a  mother  also.  The  fact  of 
there  being  a  Father  clearly  implies  the  existence  of  a  mother: 
neither  one  could  exist  without  the  other.  Both  are  included 
in  the  word  God,  in  the  same  sense  that  the  first  man  and 
woman  on  this  earth  were  included  in  the  word  Adam,  the 
latter  being  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  the  former.  The 
ancient  Israelites  understood  this  doctrine.  But  during  the 
apostasy  from  the  early  church  many  discarded  the  Father, 
as  this  generation  discards  the  mother.  Hence,  they  igno- 
rantly  worshiped  the  mother,  or  the  "queen  of  heaven." 
This  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  make  this  part  of  the  subject  plain. 

Now,  has  God  a  body  aid  parts?  The  scriptures  tell  us 
that  he  ate  and  drank  with  Abraham.  Jacob  said,  "I  have 
seen  God,  face  to  face,  and  my  life  is  preserved."  We  read 
that  Moses  "saw  his  back  parts."  Isaiah  "saw  him  sitting 
on  his  throne,  high  and  lifted  up."  Jesus  looked  so  much 
like  other  men  that  He  was  crucified  as  a  criminal;  yet  He 
looked  so  much  like  the  Father  that  He  told  Philip  he  that 
had  seen  Him  had  seen  the  Father.  St.  Paul  coroborates 
this  statement  by  saying  that  Christ  was  not  only  in  the 
brightness  of  His  Father's  glory,  but  "the  express  image  of 
his  person."  As  to  passions,  anger  and  love  are  the  two 
strongest,  and  He  possesses  both.  "He  is  angry  with  the 
wicked  every  day."  "God  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave 
his  only  lejotton  Son,  that  whosoever  bclieveth  in  him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.  He  "loved  Jacob  and 
hated  Esau."     He  "hated  the  doctrine  of  the  Xicolaitanes." 

The  Father  and  Son  have  each  a  separate  body,  although 
their  features  are  so  much  alike  that  Joseph  Smith  said  when 
he  saw  them  in  his  first  yision  the  only  difference  he  could 
discern  was  that  one  looked  a  trifle  older  than  the  other. 
The  image  of  the  person  was  precisely  the  same.  In  person 
they  cannot  each  be  in  two  separate  places  nt  the  same  time. 
The  Holy  Ghost,  however,  which  is  a  divine  spirit,  power  and 
influence,  emanating  from  the  Father  and  the  Son,  is  omni- 
present, or  everywhere  present,  and  fills  immensity  of  space. 
It  is  that  Spirit  from  which  the  psalmist,  David,  inquired 
where  he  could  flee  to  escape  from.  If  he  soared  to  the 
heavens  he  was  there.  If  he  fled  to  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  or  to  the  depths  of  hell  he  could  not  hide  from  it. 
It  is  that  Spirit  which  Joel  said  should  be  "pour. id  out  upon 
all  flesh."  The  same  that  would  fill  the  earth  with  the 
knowledge  of  God  as  the  waters  cover  the  great  deep.  The 
same  that  K/.ekiel  saw  fill  the  bodies  of  the  slain  of  Israel, 
and  they  arose  from  the  dead.  In  short,  it  is  the  minister  of 
God,  and  reveals  His  will  to  the  children  of  men,  It  opens 
the  vision  of  the  mind  to  behold  eternal  things,  and  foretells 
future  events.      It  also  unfolds  the  bidden  things  of  the  past. 

By  it,  through  th«  Son  of  God,  the  worlds  and  all  created 

things  were  made  and  are  upheld. 


K\  Lin  good  deed  thai  we  do  is  nol  only  a  present  pluasui 

but  a  prop  for  the  future. 
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EDITORIAL    THOUGHTS 


IONEEE  day  is  once  more  upon  u.c. 
Thirty  one  years  ago  this  24th  of  July 
President  Young  and  the  band  of  pio- 
neers which  he  led  en'ered  this  valley  of 
the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Children  who 
have  been  born  in  the-e  valleys,  or  who 
have  come  here  with  their  parents,  can 
scarcely  understand  the  feelings  of  joy 
and  sati-faction  which  the  pioneers  and 
early  settlers  of  this  valley  had  in  coining 
ff*  here.  Fur  years  the  Saints  had  been  haras-ed, 
persecuted,  plundered  and  driven.  Their  ene- 
mie>  had  accused  them  of  every  kind  of  ciiine 
They  had  made  the  world  believe  that  tbey  wtr^ 
e  vilest  of  the  vile.  By  this  means  they  cut  the 
Saints  lift"  from  all  sympathy.  They  could  rob, 
drhe  and  even  murder  Latter  day  Saints,  or  "Mor- 
mons," as  they  called  us,  and  who  cared?  When 
a  nest  of  robbers  or  pirates  is  broken  up  who  has  any  sympa- 
thy fur  them?  Thi-  was  the  light  in  which  our  enemies 
represented  us  to  the  world.  They  said  we  w  re  a  very 
wicked  people,  an  1  tliit  we  ought  to  be  destroyed.  They 
tried  to  make  the  world  believe  that  in  driving  the  Saints, 
burning  their  h  (uses,  stealing  their  property  and  shoo  tine; 
them,  they  were  only  giving  them  their  jus!  deserts. 

F  >r  years  before  the  Fioneers  reached  ibis  valley  it  was  not 
r  tin-  prnniini  nt  men  of  the  Church,  especially  Brothers 
Joseph  and  Brigham,  to  sleep  without  having  a  guard  to 
watch  their  premi-es  They  were  constantly  in  danger. 
Their  lives  were  constantly  threatened.  For  some  time  before 
the  Prophet  Joseph  fell  a  martyr  frequent  plots  were  formed 
to  kidnap  and  carry  him  oft'.  Then  he  and  bis  brother 
Hyruin  were  cruelly  murdered.  At  the  time  of  hi-  death 
the  hatred  against  the  Saints  was  intense.  They  were  like 
sheep  among  wolves.  There  was  a  little  breathing  spell  after 
•!.  !  death  of  the  prophet  and  the  patriarch.      But  mobs  scon 

hi  /'in  to  form  again.  They  destroyed  the  property  of  the 
Stints,  drove  them  from  their  homes,  burned  their  bouses, 
and  they  were  compelled  to  leave  the  small  settlements  and 
flee  into  Nauvoo.  You  can  imagine  there  was  not  much 
pleasure  in  living  among  such  people.  The  Saints  gladlv 
1  the  prospect,  therefore,  of  leaving  them,  'flu-  Prophet 
.1  iseph  had  predict!  'I  that  the  Saint*  should  1  ee<  me  a  numer- 

■  m-  and  a  mighty  people  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
Prophet  Brigham  was  inspired  to  lead  the  people  forth  iuto 
the  wilderness,  and  they  were  brought  to  tin-  valley. 
Here  the  pe  »plc  were  tar  rem  ived  from  mobs.  They  cou'd 
\n  1  how  delightful  it  was  to  live  in  a  land 
when-  ;il m  i-t  every  one  was  a  brother  or  a  si.-ter  and  a  friend  ! 

\Vlnre  we  en  ild  live  and  sleep  in  peace  without  even  locks  "r 

fastenings  to  the  doors.     No  fear-  of  thieves.     No  fears  of 

sheriffs,  or  marshals  or  con-tables  with  writ-  to  serve  open 

:  men,  to  tear  them  away  fin  m  their  families  and  friends 


on  l'.il-c  charges.  No  jails,  .or  prisoners,  or  fetters  in  which  to 
fa-ten  men  who  sought  to  serve  the  Lord.  If  the  food  was 
meagre,  ;t  was  sweet  and  eaten  in  peace.  The  land  was 
healthy,  the  water  was  cold,  sweet  and  sparkling.  The  peo- 
ple felt,  in  looking  at  the  mountains  which  surrounded  them 
as  they  towered  to  the  sky,  that  they  had  reached  a  land  of 
liberty  and  that  they  hrcathed  the  air  of  freedom.  Can  you 
wonder  that  the  Saints  rejoiced?  Can  you  wonder  that  they 
endured  privations  and  hardships  cheerfully?  The  most  of 
the  people  felt  that  if  they  could  have  bread  and  water,  and 
enough  clothing  to  keep  them  from  suffering,  they  would  be 
content,  if  they  could  only  have  peace.  They,  therefore,  in 
reaching  here  were  a  happy  people.  They  rejoiced  exceedingly- 
The  first  few  anniversaries  of  the  day  were  celebrated  with 
real  joy  and  thankfulness.  Those  who  then  lived  here 
remembered  the  bondage  and  oppression  from  which  they  had 
escaped.  They  thought  of  the  old  trials  and  perils.  They 
recalled  the  persecutions  which  they  had  endured.  They 
thanked  the  Lord  for  having  led  them  out  from  the  mids-t  of 
their  enemies,  and  for  having  planted  them  in  a  land  where 
they  and  their  children  could  dwell  in  peace. 

Bo  we  feel  as  grateful  on  this  anniversary  of  this  important 
day  as  we  should?  lias  the  recollection  of  the  past  died  out? 
Children,  do  you  remember  and  feel  thankful  for  what  the 
Lord  has  done  to  his  people  in  giving  them  this  land?  If  we 
forget  these  things  we  are  not  grateful.  Our  celebration  of 
this  day  should  be  full  of  joy  and  gladness.  The  Lord  has 
given  us  a  choice  land;  that  is,  it  is  a  choice  land  for  Latter: 
day  Saints.  There  is  no  part  of  the  c  intinent  so  well  adapted' 
at  present,  for  the  Saints  as  these  mountains.  The  Lord  has 
blessed  the  elements  around  us,  fie  has  in  eje  fertile  the  soi' 
and  prospered  the  -ottlemeiits.  He  has  given  us  good  officers 
ami  oii.-i  led  us  to  maintain  good  government.  He  has  also 
delivered  and  preserved  us.  Our  enemies  have  sought  our 
destiuctinn.  They  have  formed  all  kind- of  plots  against  us. 
They  have  tried  to  lake  from  us  the  government.  But  in  all 
these  efforts  they  have  failed.  The  Saints  .-till  have  power- 
They  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  and  to  elect  the  men  of 
their  choice. 

For  the-e  blessings  let  us  be  thankful.  Thirty-one  years 
have  made  great  changes,  hut  we  hope  not  for  the  worse.  We- 
an-  rull  of  hope  for  Zinn.  Zinn  is  growing  and  spreading- 
Zion  rejoices  on  the  hills  and  breaks  forth  in  the  valleys. 
The  waste  places  are  being  built  up.  'We  have  as  much 
cause  to  rejoice  this  pioneer  anniversary  as  we  ever  had. 
Let  all  our  hearts,  then,  be  filled  with  praise  to  the 
Lord. 


Tut:  Pehfectsfss  ok  Natmik  [Jpnn  examining  tl  e  ed'tre 
of  the  sharpest  razor  with  a  ruieroicupe,  it  will  appear  fully 
as  broad  as  the  Lack  of  a  knife— rough,  uneven,  and  full  o* 
notches  and  dun  us.  An  exceedingly  small  needle  resembles 
an  iron  bar.  But  the -ting  of  a  lee  tern  through  the  same 
instilment  exhibits  everywhere  the  most  beautiful  polish,  with 
ou!  a  flaw,  blemish,  or  inequality,  and  ends  in  a  point  too  fine 
to  be  discerned.  The  threads  of  a  fine  lawn  are  coarser  than 
. !  .ni  with  which  ropes  are  made  for  anchors.  But  a  silk- 
worm's  web  appears  smooth  and  shining,  and  everywhere 
equal.  The  smallest  dotrthat  is  made  with  I  he  pen  appear-' 
irregular  and  uneven.  But  the  little  specks  on  the  wings 
or  bodies  of  insects  are  found  to  be  an  accurate  ciic'c.  How 
magnificent  are  the  works  of  Nature! 
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THE     SLOTHT. 

rPHE  Sloths  are  a  s'range  kind  of  animal,  which  from  their 
L  climbing  habits,  were  fjr  a  long  time  classed  among  the 
Monkeys;  but  a  more  attentive  study  of  their  habits  has  led 
to  their  being  referred  to  the  order  of  "edentata,"  that  is,  ao 
order  of  animals  that  have  no  front  teeth.  When  they  are 
examined  on  the  ground  they  appear  deformed,  and,  as  it 
were,  incapable  of  active  motion;  for  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  they  can  only  move  with  extreme  slowness.  This  pecu- 
liarity is  the  origin  of  their  name.  In  fact,  their  fore  lees 
are  so  much  longer  than  the  hind  ones,  that  in  walking  they 
are  obliged  to  drag  themselves  along  on  their  knees.  Owing 
to  the  size  of  their  pelvis  and  thighs,  which  turn  outward, 
they  are  unable  to  bring  the  knees  together.  Only  the  inner 
edge  of  their  feet  rest  upon  the  ground;  and  lastly,  their  toes, 
the  number  of  which  never  exceeds  three,  are  enveloped  in 
skin  up  to  the  very  tips,  and  must  be  constantly  kept  in  a 
state  of  mutual  dependence  with  regard  to  motion. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that  limbs  thus  foru  ed  arc  not 
well  adapted  for  locomotion  on  the  earth;  it  is,  indeed, 
difficult  to  form  an  idea  of  the  awkwardness  of  a  Sloth  when 
placed  upon  the  ground.  But  if  we  follow  'vith  our  eye  its 
motions  ou  a  tree,  in  the  midst  of  those  conditions  of  exist- 
ence which  are  natural  to 
it,  the  Sloth  leaves  on 
our  minds  a  very  dift'.:- 
ent  impression.  We  then 
recognize  that  there  is 
in  them  no  want  of  harmo- 
ny, and  that  they,  like  every 
other  creature,  possess  the 
means  of  protecting  them- 
selves from  the  atiacks  of 
their  enemies.  They  em- 
brace the  branches  with  ^ 
their  strong  arm',  and  bury 
in  the  bark  the  enormous 
claws  which  terminate  iheir 
four  limb-.  As  the  last 
joint  of  their  toes  is  mova- 
ble, they  can  ben  1  them  to  a  Bertain  exfent,  and  thus  conveit 
their  claws  into  powerful  hooks,  which  enable  iheiu  to  hang  on 
tie  •-.  Hidden  in  the  densest  foliage,  they  browse  at  their  ease 
on  all  that  curmnnds  ihiin:  or,  fiinily  fixed  by  three  of  their 
leg-,  they  avail  themselves,  of  the  fourth  to  gather  the  fruit 
and  convey  it  to  ih  ir  mouths.  No  doubt,  during  the  day, 
they  appear  indolont  and  sleepy,  but  the  fact.  is,  that  their 
eyes  ar  not  fitted  lor  brilliant  Minlight.  Their  movements 
aloft  betray  no  sense  of  euibarruSf-m  nt,  and  tiny  can  in  no 
way  be  looked  upon,  in  such  situation,  as  being  awkward 
They  certainly  seeni  almost  devoid  of  intelligence,  1  ut  they  arc, 
in  this  respect,  do  worse  ofFthuu  the  rest  ol  their  order 

Their  stomach,  like  the  ruminant's,  is  divided  into  four  coin 
partments;  but  it  is  not  known  whether  they  chew  the  cud. 

Their  coal  is  harsh,    abundant,    and  lone;    and    Ihey   have 

n  lithei'  tail  n  ,r  a  iy    visible  PXternal  car.      Tie  y  arc   native-  i.l 

the  virgin  forests  of  South  America;  tic  two  best  known 
,)„■  •'(•  b  -i  i.'  tb  •  I' mi  [(JMinpiis),  aod  the  Ai  [Brady/jus 
trid'ic/i/Ius),  the  kind  here  shown,  which  are  found  in  Guiana, 
Brazil,  Peru  and  Columbia. 


PETROLEUM 


Nothing  prevents .-,  person  from  being  natural  and 

much  as  an  extreme  anxiety  to  appear  SO, 


~\70U  who  have  chanced  to  see  petroleum  in  its  crude  and 
X  native  state — dark-colored,  thick,  rank,  and  viscid — can 
understand  the  appearance  of  the  contents  of  the  "phial"'  sub- 
mitted to  the  old-time  editor.  The  scrap,  as  follows,  I  clip 
from  a  copy  of  the  Richmond  Enquirer,  bearing  date,  October, 
1821 — almost  three-score  years  ago: 

"Natural  Bitumen. — We  have  received  a  phial  of  a  fluid 
matter  which  has  the  appearance  of  tar,  and  of  which  we  have 
the  following  ace  lint:  The  well  that  produces  this  bitumen 
bes  a  'out  seventy  miles  west  of  Cumberland  Cap,  in  Wayne 
County,  Kentucky,  on  the  Big  South  Fork  of  Cumberland 
River,  and  throws  up  between  three  and  four  hundred  gallons 
in  twenty-four  hours.  The  bitumen  his  not  yet  been  analyzed, 
and,  of  course,  its  value  is  not  at  present  ascertained." 

And  that  which  so  interested  the  editor  of  the  Enquirer  Was 
simply  crude  petroleum;  and  the  man  or  woman  of  to-day 
need  not  have  reached  the  middle  age— certainly,  not  beyond 
it-  -to  be  able  to  remember  when  the  offensive,  repelling  stuff 
was  as  great  a  curiosity  to  the  masses  as  it  was  in  those  other 
davs. 

The  man  did  not  then  know,  and  perhaps  there  are  tho.-e  of 
the  present  who  do  not  know  that  the  petroleum,  or  coal-oil, 

of  the  great  coal  regions  of 
America  is  identical  with 
the  native  bitumen  of  the 
ancients.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  were  early  acquaint- 
ed with  it,  as  were  the 
Egyptians.  They  found  it 
flowing  fiom  native  springs, 
or  wells,  and  also  found  it 
spread  upon  I  he  surface  of 
small  bodies  of  in'and  water 
—aye,  and  upon  the  surface 
if  the  fea  it  has  been  found' 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
volcanoes.  The  Egyptians 
used  it  extensively  in  the 
final  preparation  o"  their 
embalmed  dead,  so  that  now  the  mummies  from  the  old  tombs 
and  ei'aeninbs  will  burn  entirely  away,  like  pitchy  wood.  In 
Sie'ly,  at  Agiigcntum.  was  a  well  which  supplied  the  people  with 
oil  for  their  lamps.  In  one  of  the  Ionian  Islands — Zacynthus, 
in-  Xante  -  is  a  spring  of  which  Herodotus  speaks,  and  which 
is  known  to  have  been  flowing  continuously  for  more  than  two 
thousand  years,  and  how  many  years  before  that  cannot  lie 
told.     It  wa-  the  base  of  the  old  Greek  Fire,  and  weshall  not 

wonder  that  many  looked  upon  it  as  a  direct  gilt  of  the  pods. 

It  is  ii. it  our  purpose  to  go  into  a  di-quisition  on  the  origin  of 
le'.ol  uni.  The  thoughts  in  my  mind,  when  I  took  up  my 
pen.  was  of  the  little  phial  in  the  sanelnni  ol'  the  Richmond 
•  Enq'/irrr  seven  and  fifty  years  ago  and  of  the  status  of  the 
same  substance  today.      That   "the  bitumen  hail  not  vet  been 

analyzed,  and  its  value  not  ascertained."  The  growth  of  its 
product  has  been  marvellous.  The  production  ol'  petroleum 
in  ih'  whole  country  in  1859  wis  two  hundred  barrels,  worth 
twenty  dollars  per  barrel.  One  year  later  there  were  pro- 
duced five  hundred  thousand  barrels.  In  187  I  (lie  production 
re  iche.l  its  maximum  almost  eleven  million  hands,  worth  in 
its  crude  State,  $1   -''.only,    per  barrel.        We  may    safely  say. 

that  in  commercial  and  industrial  importance  il   is  second   to 

, thcr  produce  "f  our  country,      Already  has  it  been   mad 
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to  minister,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  the  comfort  and  con- 
venience of  the  land;  already  has  it  stepped  in  and  said  to 
the  great  monopoly,  "Thus  far  into  the  purses  of  the  people, 
but  no  farther!"  already  has  it  gladdened  the  hearts  of  the 
poor  everywhere  with  a  pure  and  inexpensive  artificial  light; 
and  where  its  career  of  blessing  shall  stop,  the  present  genera- 
tion will  never  be  able  to  say.  Selected. 


^ 
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BY    WILLIAM   FOTHERINGHAM. 


( Continued. ) 

WE  again  visited  Mr.  Courtney,  informing  him  that  we 
would  not  be  able  to  fulfill  our  engagement  on  Saturday 
evening,  as  Colonel  Hathwaite,  who  was  in  temporary  com- 
mand, had  forbidden  us  to  preach  in  cantonments.  Not 
being  allowed  to  hold  forth  in  public,  we  spent  our  time  in 
distributing  pamphlets  on  the  first  principles  of  the  gospel, 
and  selling  books,  explanatory  of  our  faith,  to  all  who  would 
buy.  In  pursuing  this  course  we  made  a  few  acquaintances. 
As  soon  as  Brigadier  Scott  arrived  we  visited  him,  which  was 
on  the  17th  day  of  October,  1853.  He  received  us  very 
politely,  showing  us  into  a  room.  After  being  seated,  he 
;;sked  us  to  state  to  him  our  views,  our  intentions  and  our 
object  in  coming  to  India.  We  related  to  him  in  short  the 
nature  of  our  mission,  and  that  we  had  no  other  object  in 
view  but  the  salvation  of  the  people.  He  replied  that  he 
could  not  allow  us  to  preach  our  doctrines  in  cantonments;  for 
it  would  be  doing  the  missionaries  of  the  station  an  injustice, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  sent,  and  paid  by  the  government,  to 
bring  souls  unto  Christ.  He  further  informed  us  that  the 
cantonments  were  under  military  rule;  and  all  civilians  who 
desired  to  reside  within  the  lines  had  to  receive  a  "permit," 
from  himself;  also  any  bungalows  occupied  by  civilians  that 
were  required  for  military  purposes  had  to  be  vacated  on  that 
ground.  He  continued  by  saving  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
have-  any  difficulty  with  us,  but  his  advice  was  for  us  to  leave 
the  cantonment.  We  informed  the  brigadier  that  inasmuch 
as  he  had  used  his  authority  as  far  as  it  would  stretch,  we 
would  try  and  see  what  we  could  do  outside  of  cantonments, 
where  his  power  did  not  extend.  He  replied  that  if  we  were 
successful  in  obtaining  a  suitable  place  outside  we  must  not 
send  our  circulars  to  the  soldiers,  or  even  converse  with  them, 
f>r  if  it  should  come  to  his  ears  that  we  were  doing  such  a 
thing,  he  should  have  us  marched  out  with  a  guard  of  honor. 
I  replied  to  Brigadier  Scott,  ('.  B.,  that  if  we  were  what  we 
professed  to  be— the  servants  of  Cod,  entrusted  with  a  mes- 
sage  "f  life  to  the  people— he  was  assuming  a  fearful  respon- 
sibility in  using  his  authority  to  keep  the  truth  from  the 
people.  • 

^ '■  b:id  a  long  discussion  with  him,  and  bore  a  bold  and 
fearless  testimony  that  the  Lord  had  raised  up  His  servant 
Joseph  Smith  and  others  to  prone  the  vineyard  for  the  last 

'' •  ai||i  Be    the  Lord)  was  not  going  to  be  mocked.    The 

general   was  very   pointed    in   hi-  remarks,  and  so  were  we. 

""  ";'~  tl mm  unling  officer  in  Meerut,  and  had  all  power 

and  authority  to  thwart  our  missionary  labors,  and  we  knew 
that  we  wen-  the  servants  of  the  Most  High,  who  was  our 
bulwark  and   our  strength,  consequently   Brigadier    Scott's 
il   did  not  intimidate  us. 


We  returned  to  Mr.  Kelly,  our  host,  and  told  him  that 
after  the  interview  we  had  held  with  the  commanding  officer, 
we  might,  be  compelled  to  leave  any  day;  however,  he  felt 
willing  to  entertain  us  until  we  were  compelled  to  leave.  He 
also  informed  us  that  a  man  by  the  name  of  Smith  occupied 
a  building  outside  of  cantonments  which  contained  a  large 
room  that  was  often  used  for  public  purposes,  and  would 
make  an  excellent  lecture  room.  We  lost  no  time  in  visiting 
the  man  and  stating  our  business.  He  appeared  to  have  no 
objections,  but  wished  us  to  wait  till  Mrs.  Smith  came  in, 
and  see  how  she  felt  about  it.  On  her  arrival  he  intimated 
to  his  wife  that  we  desired  to  obtain  the  use  of  their  hall  to 
lecture  in.  After  making  this  statement  he  passed  out,  and 
Mrs.  Smith  made  no  reply,  pro  or  con.  Shortly  a  servant 
came  in  and  handed  her  a  note.  It  burst  upon  our  minds 
simultaneously  that  Mr.  Smith  had  not  the  manhood  to  say 
that  we  could  not  have  the  hall,  but  sneaked  out  and  com- 
municated his  feelings  to  his  wife  by  letter,  leaving  her  to 
make  a  suitable  pretext  to  get  rid  of  us.  She  played  her 
part  well.  After  reading  the  ''chit,"  or  letter,  she  looked  at 
us  very  composedly,  and  commenced  to  chat  on  different 
topics  to  divert  our  suspicion  from  the  nature  of  the  note. 
After  awhile  she  struck  the  subject  of  the  hall,  making  the 
plea  that  she  had  rented  it  to  a  party  of  travelers,  who  were 
daily,  expected. 

We  next  visited  Colonel  Ponsonby,  whom  we  understood 
had  charge  of  a  large  uninhabited  mansion,  located  outside  of 
cantonments,  the  residence  of  the  late  Dyce  Sombre,  a  dis- 
tinguished native.  We  learned  from  the  colonel  that  the 
house  was  not  then  in  his  care.  However,  he  invited  us  into 
his  house,  and  introduced  us  to  a  Major  Wiggins,  as  "Mor- 
mon" Elders,  from  Salt  Lake.  They  were  both  eager  to  ask 
questions  in  relation  to  Utah  and  our  doctrines.  We  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  afternoon  conversing  with  them. 
They  treated  us  very  courteously,  inviting  us  to  call  again, 
which  we  did,  and  sold  them  quite  a  number  of  our  books. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  experience  in  Meerut, 
I  will  give  my  readers  a  brief  description  of  the  station  and 
surroundings.  Meerut  is  the  chief  town  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name.  The  district  contains  an  area  of  2,368  square 
miles,  and  has  a  native  population  of  1,300,000.  The  native 
city,  which  contains  nearly  80,000  of  this  population,  is 
situated  in  the  center  of  the  Doab,  about  twenty-five  miles 
from  the  river  Ganges,  and  the  same  distance  from  the 
Jumna.  It  lies  forty-two  miles  northeast  of  the  city  of  Delhi, 
and  is  built  on  the  Kalio  Nuddee,  a  small  river.  The  native 
city  is  composed  of  poorly-built  houses,  with  narrow  and 
dirty  streets — a  general  characteristic  of  the  most  of  oriental 
towns.  However,  the  remains  of  pagodas  and  mo.'ques  show 
that  these  dilapidated  edifices  were  constructed  with  great 
architectural  skill.  The  finest  building  in  the  Meerut  canton- 
ments is  the  English  Church,  which  will  seat  3  000  people, 
and  contains  a  magnificent  organ. 

The  military  cantonments  are  about  two  miles  to  the  north 
of  the  native  city,  and  are  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Kalic 
Nuddee,  over  which  two  bridges  are  built.  The  north  part 
of  the  cantonments  contains  accommodations  for  a  brigade  of 
horse  artillery;  also  ample  accommodations  to  quarter  a  regi- 
ment of  European  infantry  and  cavalry.  These  barracks  are 
separated  from  each  other  a  short  distance.  In  front  of  the 
barracks  is  a  splendid  parade  ground,  about  a  mile  in  width 
and  four  miles  in  length,  where  they  performed  their  field 
practice.  Adjacent  to  the  parade  ground  are  the  stables, 
riding    schools,    hospitals,   and    other  military   offices.      The 
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barracks  consist  of  a  series  of  low-roofed  brick  buildings,  each 
having  a  large,  lofty  room,  encircled  with  a  verandah,  which 
is  partitioned  oft'  into  suitable  rooms  for  non-commissioned 
officers,  and  the  families  of  soldiers.  Behind  the  soldiers' 
barracks  are  three  rows  of  bungalows.  The  buildings  were 
placed  a  short  distance  from  each  other  to  give  ample  room 
for  gardens,  which  were  filled  with  all  the  tropical  fruits  of 
India.  The  south  part  is  composed  of  huts,  the  quarters  of 
the  Sepoy  troops,  with  the  bungalows  of  their  Anglo-Indian 
officers.  It  was  in  these  huts  where  the  Sepoy  mutiny  began, 
which,  afterwards,  desolated  that  part  of  India  where  we 
performed  the  greatest  part  of  our  labors 
(  To  be    Continued. ) 
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AFTER  the  Twelve  returned  from  their  English  mis-ion 
Joseph  requested  them  to  take  the  burden  of  the  busines8 
of  the  Church  at  Nauvoo,  and  especially  that  pertaining  to  the 
selling  of  the  Church  lands.  Ataspecia1  conference  which  was 
held  in  Nauvoo,  August  ]6th,  1841,  Joseph  stated  to  the 
people  there  assembled  that  the  time  had  come  when  the 
Twelve  should  be  culled  upon  to  stand  in  their  place  next  to 
the  First  Presidency,  and  attend  to  the  settling  of  emigrants 
and  the  business  of  the  Church  at  the  Stakes,  and  assist  to 
bear  off  the  kingdom  victorious  to  the  nations.  They  had  been 
faithful,  and  had  borne  the  burden  in  the  he  it  of  the  day,  and 
it  was  right  they  should  have  an  opportunity  of  providing  some- 
thing'for  themselves  and  their  families,  and  at  the  same  time 
relieve  him,  that  he  might  attend  to  the  business  of  translating. 
At  this  conference  the  Twelve  selected  a  number  of  Elders  to 
go  on  missions  to  various  cities  Joseph  staled  to  the  con- 
ference that  he  wibhed  the  cities  of  Nauvoo,  Zarahemla, 
Warren,  Nashville  and  Ramus  built  up. 

On  the  12tb  of  August  Nauvoo  was  visited  by  a  considera- 
ble number  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indians.  They  came  there  to 
see  Joseph.  They  were  conducted  to  the  grove  where  meet- 
ings were  usually  held,  and  Joseph  instructed  them  in  many 
things  which  the  Lord  bad  revealed  to  him  concerning  their 
fathers,  and  the  promises  that  were  made  concerning  them  in 
the  Book  of  .Mormon.  II"  advised  them  to  cease  killing  each 
other  and  warring  with  other  t  lilies,  and  to  keep  peace  with 
the  white-.  I  I's  counsels  and  instructions  were  interpreted  to 
them.  "Keokuk,"  the  leading  chief,  replied  he  had  a  Book 
of  Mormon  at  hi-  wick  e-up,  which  Joseph  had  given  him 
?ome  years  before.     "Ibelievi,"  said  he  to  Joseph,  "you  are 

a  great  aid  good  man.      i  look  rough,  hut   I  also    am   a    BOH    0| 

the  Great  Spirit.  I've  heard  your  advice  we  intend  to  quit 
fighting  and  fo'.'ow  the  good  talk  you  have  given  us."  After 
iln-  conversation,    they  were   feasted  by  the  brethren  with 

food    melon-,  cic,.  and  they   gave  the  people  a  speci n  of 

their  dancing. 

On  the  2nd  of  October  conference  commenced  in  Nauvoo. 
By  request,  Joseph  preached  on  baptism  for  the  dead.  His 
rcmai  k-  were  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by  the  large  con- 


gregation. He  said  that  those  Saints  who  neglect  this 
doctrime,  in  behalf  of  their  dead  relatives,  do  it  at  the  peril 
of  their  own  salvation.  The  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of 
times  will  bring  to  light  the  things  that  have  been  revealed  in 
all;formcr  dispensations;  also  other  things  that  have  not  been 
before  revealed.  On  the  day  that  the  conference  commenced, 
Joseph  and  his  counselors  laid  the  corner-stone  of  the  Nauvoo 
House.     The  conference  adjourned  on  the  5th. 

On  the  Sth  of  November  the  baptismal  font  under  the  main 
hall  of  the  Temple  wa-  dedicated,  and  baptisms  for  the  dead 
were  attended  to  for  the  first  time  in  it  on  the  21st.  President 
B  Young,  and  President  Heber  C.  Kimball  and  John  Taylor 
baptized  about  forty  persons,  and  Elders  W.  Woodruff,  Geo. 
A.  Smith  and  W.  Richards  confirmed  them.  By  the 
revelations  of  this  glorious  principle  the  hearts  of  the  Saints 
were  greatly  comforted  and  cheered.  They  had  the  privilege 
of  going  forth  and  acting  in  behalf  oT  their  dead  relatives  and 
friends,  who  couid  not  act  for  themselves,  and  who,  while  they 
lived  in  the  flesh,  were  ignorant  of  the  gospel.  Joseph's  own 
words  ia  relation  to  this  principle  are  very  plain  and  forcible. 
He  says:  ''it  is  no  more  incredible  that  God  should  save  the 
dead,  than  that  he  should  rat's?  the  dead.  *  *  *  This  glorious 
truth  is  well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  understanding,  and  to 
sustain  the  soul  under  troubles,  difficulties,  and  distresses 
For  illustration,  suppose  the  case  of  two  men,  brothers- 
cm  illy  intelligent,  learnel,  virtuous  ami  lovely,  walking  in 
uprightness  and  in  all  good  conscience,  so  far  as  they  had  1  ecu 
able  to  discern  duty  from  the  muddy  stream  of  tradition,  or 
from  the  blotted  page  of  the  book  of  nature.  One  d'es  and 
■s  buried,  having  never  heard  the  gospel  of  reconciliation:  to 
'the  other  the  message  of  salvation  is  sent,  he  hears  and 
embraces  it,  and  is  made  the  heir  of  eternal  life.  Shall  the 
one  be  a  partaker  of  glory,  and  the  other  be  consigned  to 
hopeless  perdition?  Is  there  no  chance  for  bis  escape? 
Sectarianism  answers,  none!  none!!  none!!!  Such  an  idea  is 
worse  than  Atheism.  The  truth  shall  break  down  and  dash 
in  pieces  a'.l  such  bigoted  Pharisaism;  the  sects  shall  he  sifted, 
the  honest  in  heart  brought  out,  and  their  priests  left  in  the 
midst  of  their  corruption." 

There  were  a  number  of  bad  men  in  those  days,  who,  pro- 
fessing to  be  Latter-day  Sa'nls,  were  guilty  of  many  evil  prac- 
tices Not  content  with  doing  wrong  themselves,  they  tried  to 
lead  others  to  engage  with  them  by  telling  them  that  Joseph 
knew  all  about  their  acts,  and  that  he  had  given  them  authority 
to  steal.  They  endeavored  to  screen  themselves  by  using 
Joseph'sand  llyrum's.  and  other  leading  men's  names.  They 
said  it  was  not  wrong  to  take  anything  from  a  Gentile;  the 
prophet  Isaiah  had  said  that  /ion  should  suck  the  milk  of  the 
Gantile«;  and  Micah  had  said  that  the  gain  of   the  Gentiles 

was  to  be  eon rated  to  the  I.  ml  and  their   substance   to   the 

Lord  of  the  whole  earth.  When,  therefore,  they  stole 
property  from  men  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church,  they 
said  they  were  "consecrating,"  or  they  were  "milking  the 
Gentiles"  and  justified  themselves  for  ra  doing,  and  called  it 
perfe  -tly  right.     <  >f  course,  when  such  actions  became  known, 

the  whole  ('lunch  had    to   take    the    blame;    for   these    wicked 

hi  mi  told  thai  it  was  a  dootrineof  the  <  Ihurch  and  that  Joseph 

had    taught    it.      'I'll is    wickedness    was    a    cause    of    sorrow     tO 

Joseph  and  Hyrum  and  the  leading  Elders.     Theydid  all  they 

could  to  bring  such  things  tO  light,  and  I  hey  cut  every  oi II 

from  the  Church  whom  they  knew  to  be  guilty.    pJoseph  and 

llyium  each  published  state rite  informing  the  Church   and 

the  public  thai  such  doctrines  had  never  been  taught  by  them 
and  that  they  held  themselves  ami  their  property  ready  to  be 
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used  to  support  the  laws  in  punishing  men  guilty  of  stealing 
and  other  crimes.  They  made  oath  to  these  statements  before 
the  mayor  of  the  city  and  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  published 
their  affidavits.  The  Twelve  Apostles  also  published  an 
epistle,  in  which  they  spoke  in  very  strong  language  about  those 
thieves,  and  quoted  from  the  Book  of  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
tn  show  what  the  Lord  had  said  about  those  who  would  rob 
and  steal. 

Oar  little  readers  wdl  probably  think  it  strange  that  Joseph 
and  his  brother  Hyrum  and  the  Twelve  should  take  such  pains 
to  make  it  known  that  they  did  not  teach  nitn  to  steal.  It 
would  not  be  necessary  to  do  so  now.  No  person  who  knows 
the  Twelve  and  other  authorities  of  the  Church  would 
think  for  a  moment  that  they  would  teach  such  doctrines. 
Vet,  sine?  we  have  lived  in  these  valleys,  there  have  been  bad 
men  who  have  taught  ignorant  boys  that  stealing  was  right 
and  that  President  Young  knew  what  they  were  doing,  and 
they  had  his  counsel  about  such  things.  We  trust  that  the 
day  has  past  when  boys  will  believe,  or  be  deceived  by  such 
lies.  The  children  go  to  Sunday  school,  and  have  the  JuVEN- 
n. e  Instructor  to  read,  and  are  better  taught  now  than  they 
wore  formerly.  A  hoy  must  be  very  ignorant  indeed  now  who 
does  not  know  that  it  is  wrong  to  steal  either  from  the  Gentiles 
or  the  Saints.  In  llie  days  of  Joseph  the  Church  was 
youne.  and  many  of  the  members  were  ignorant.  Wicked  men 
took  advantage  of  this  ignorance  by  saying  that  stealing  the 
property  of  the  Gentiles  was  one  of  the  ''mysteries  of  the 
kingdom."  They  said  that  Joseph  believed  and  taught  it.  but 
he  had  todo  it  in  secret  for  the  time  had  not  jet  conic,  they 
Faid,  for  him  to  leach  it  openly.  Joseph  knew  that  the  ene- 
of  the  Church  were  ready  to  take  every  advantage  they 
could  of  him  and  the  people.  If  they  could  make  men  believe 
that  he  'aught  the  people  to  rob  and  steal  they  would  be 
enr.-iL-eil  against  him  and  the  Saints,  and  would  approve  of 
their  being  mobbed  and  killed.  On  this  account  Joseph, 
Ely  ruin  and  the  Twelve  took  the  trouble  they  did  to  make  their 
\  icwa  known. 

(  To  be  C'lnh'/iueJ.) 


Sot  sd  Advh  e to  Y'Tm;  Mr.v  —  Keep  good  company  or 
n  me.      Never  be   idle.     If   your  hands    cannot    be    usefully 

employed  attend  to  t' ultivation  of  your  mind.      Always  tell 

the  truth.  Mike  few  promises.  Live  up  to  your  engage- 
ments. Keep  your  own  secrets  if  you  have  any.  When  you 
speak  to  a  person,  look  him  in  the  face.  Good  company  and 
good  conversation  are  the  very  sinews  of  virtue.  Good  charac- 
ter is  above  anything  else.  Sfour  character  cannot  be  essen- 
tially injnred  except  by  your  own  acts.  If  any  one  speaks 
evil  of  you,  let  your  life  be  SO  that  no  one  will  believe  him. 
Drink  no  kind  of  intoxicating  liqnnrs.  Ever  live  (misfortune 
ted  within  your  income.  When  yoa  retire  to  your  bed, 
think  nver  what  you  have  Keen  doing  during  the  day.  Makl 
rin  haste  in  be  rieh,  if  you  would  prosper.  Small  and  steady 
gains  give  competency,  with  tranquility  of  mind.  Never 
play  at  a  game  of  chance.  Vvoid  temptation,  though  you 
feel  mireyoc  can  withstand  it.  Kirn  money  before  you  hpend 
it  N  ver  run  into  debt  unless  you  see  ;i  w  ly  to  gel  cut  of  it. 
Do  not  marry  until  you  are  able  to  support  a  wife.  Never 
^eak  evil  of  any  one.  Be  m-t  before  you  are  gere-ous. 
Keep  your.-elf  innocent,  il  vou  would  be  happy.  Save  when 
yon  are  young  th  it  you  may  spend  when  you  are  old.  Head 
over  the  above  maxims  at  leatl  once  a  week. 


IlsTCIDEKTS     OF 
IsAL  ISSION. 


BY   ELDER   C. 


[Continued. ) 

ON  the  day  after  the  meeting  in  the  little  log  school  hotue, 
which  ELDER  C.  had  addressed  at  the  instance  of  farmer 
Randall,  lie  prepared  to  bid  good  by  to  the  latter  and  bis  kind 
family,  who  would  accept  no  pay  for  their  hospitality,  but 
urged  him  to  spend  a  week  with  them.  This  he  could  Dot  do 
consistently  with  his  circumstances;  and  so  Mr.  Randall  took 
him  in  his  wagon  to  the  next  town,  seven  miles,  which  was 
quite  a  help  to  him.  From  there  he  walked  about  seven 
miles  to  a  railroad  station,  paid  half  a  dollar,  nearly  all  the 
money  be  had.  for  a  ticket  to  the  next  station,  but  sent  his 
valise  on  by  rail  to  Bethel,  his  destination. 

After  riding  as  far  as  his  money  would  carry  him,  he  was 
still  fifteen  miles  from  friends,  and  it  wnslate  in  the  afternoon- 
He  started  out  on  a  fast  walk,  and  had  traveled  about  five 
miles  when  it  became  so  intensely  dark  that  be  could  not  see 
more  than  a  few  feet  from  him.  He  began  to  realize  that  it 
would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  attempt  to  walk  the  remaining 
ten  miles  of  his  journey  that  night,  as  the  country  was  sparsely 
settled,  and  nearly  all  covered  with  forest,  and  be  might 
readily  lose  his  way.  Just  as  lie  was  wondering  what  to  dp, 
or  if  there  were  any  bouses  near,  he  saw  a  light  just  ahead  of 
him.  This  convinced  him  that  he  had  reached  the  village  of 
Bryant's  Pond.  Approaching  thelight.be  found  it  to  he  a 
lantern  in  the  hand  of  one  of  two  men  who  were  conversing 
together.  He  asked  them  if  there  was  a  hotel  in  the  place. 
"Yes,  sir."  said  one  of  them,  "and  this  man  keeps  it,"  point- 
ing to  the  man  who  bad  the  lantern.  ELDER  C.  then  told  the 
landlord  that  be  would  like  very  much  to  put  up  with  him: 
that  he  did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  the  bill,  but  would 
remit  the  amount  as  soon  as  he  reached  friends,  if  the  land- 
lord would  acco wiin  late  him;  and  that  he  was  a  traveling 
missionary,  from  I'tab. 

'Say  nothing  about  the  money,"  said  the  hotel  keeper. 
"You  are  welcome  to  such  accommodations  a<  my  house 
affords."  So  saying,  he  led  the  way  into  the  house,  and 
ordered  supper  for  the  missionary. 

After  supper.  ELDER  C.  went  into  the  sitting  room,  where 
he  conversed  till  a  late  hour,  with  the  landlord  and  several 
guests,  on  subjects  connected  with  his  religion.  All  seemed 
much  interested,  and  treated  ELDER  C.  with  marked  respect. 
Next  morning  the  landlord  urged  him  to  remain  and  hold 
Mime  meetings.  This  ELDER  C.  would  not  do  for  want  of 
time,  but  promised  to  try  and  come  that  way  again  if  he 
could,  before  leaving  the  State.  The  landlord  assured  him 
he  would  be  welcome  to  stay  at  the  hotel,  free  of  charge,  and 
could  also  have  the  privilege  of  holding  meetings  in  it.  Leav- 
ing his  peace  and  blessing  with  the  man  for  his  kindness, 
the  young  missionary  pursued  his  way  on  foot  to  Bethel, 
where  he  called  on  a  party  to  whom  be  bad  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction,  and  was  well  received  There  were  some  scattered 
Saints  in  that  vicinity  with  whom  he  spent  a  week  or  two, 
greatly  enjoying  the  privilege  of  meeting  with  those  of  his 
own  faith. 

The  next  interesting  expeilence  which  be  bad,  occurred 
soon  after  the  above.  Empku  C.  bad  just  reached  the  town  of 
Farmington,  hi-  father's  native  place,  when  several  of  his 
lather'-   old   friends  invited   him  to  hold  a  nicotine  in  North 
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Chesterville,  a  small  village  adjoining  Faruiington.  There  was 
but  one  church  in  the  place,  which  had  been  erected  by  the 
united  efforts  of  the  people,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  one 
church  and  some  to  another,  with  the  understanding  that  any 
pew-owner  might  invite  the  minister  of  his  choice  to  preach, 
provided  there  was  no  previous  appointment.  There  was 
no  settled  minister  in  the  village. 

Elder  C.  accepted  the  invitation,  which  was  tendered  by 
men  who  owned  pews,  and  the  appointment  was  made  for 
Sunday  morning.  But  early  that  morning  a  pious,  bigoted 
man,  who  owned  a  pew,  saddled  up  his  horse  and  rode  around 
the  village,  notifying  the  people  that  "that  Mormon  Elder 
couldn't  have  the  church,  for  an  Adventist  elder  had  a  pre- 
vious appointment."  He  told  this  pious  lie  in  order  to  hedge 
up  the  way  of  a  servant  of  God,  and  prevent  the  people  from 
turning  out  to  hear  him,  for  he  knew  they  would  not  turn  out 
well  to  hear  an  Adventist.  The  people  began  to  wonder  what 
the  matter  was,  for  they  had  heard  nothing  of  the  Adventist's 
appointment,  and  the  pious  bigot  who  called  to  tell  them  of 
it  took  a  most  effectual  way  of  advertizing  Eller  C.'s  meet- 
ing. Some  time  before  the  hour  for  service,  some  of  the 
gentlemen  called  on  Elder  C.  and  told  him  that  a  few  pew- 
owners  objected  to  his  coming  into  the  church,  and  asked  if. 
for  the  sake  of  peace,  he  would  be  willing  to  preach  in  the 
school  house,  which  stood  close  to  the  church.  Elder  C. 
replied  that  it  made  no  difference  to  him,  whatever.  So 
when  this  change  began  to  be  noised  around  it  greatly  increased 
the  interest,  and  almost  the  entire  adult  population  of  the 
village  turned  out  and  filled  the  school  house.  There 
was  no  service  in  the  church,  for  there  was  no  one  to 
attend  it,  scarsely. 

The  afternoon  meeting  gave  such  satisfaction  that  another 
was  desired,  and  an  appointment  was  made  for  that  even- 
ing. Just  before  the  hour  for  commencing,  a  great  crowd 
gathered  in  front  of  the  schoolhouse.  "Where  is  the  key?'' 
was  the  question  which  was  soon  asked  by  first  one  and  then 
another  of  those  who  waited  for  admittance. 

It  was  soon  ascertained  that  a  dastardly  attempt  to  prevent 
the  meeting  had  been  made,  by  concealing  the  key.  After 
some  delay  another  key  was  produced,  the  room  opened,  and 
the  meeting  proceeded,  with  a  very  crowded  house.  The 
effirts  of  his  opposers  had  only  helped  to  increase  the  interest 
in  ELDER  C.'s  labors. 

Soon  after  this,  ELDEB  C.  left  the  State  of  Maine  and 
returned  to  Massachusetts  fur  the  purpose  of  starting  off  the 
Lawrence  Saints,  who  were  all  ready  to  emigrate.  He  accom- 
panied them  tii  New  York,  saw  them  safely  nil',  and  felt  thankful 
to  the  Lord  fur  thus  seeing  the  sheaves  he  had  reaped,  gathered 
to  tin1  garners  of  /.ion 

(To  be  Continue  J.) 


Many  per30ns  when  they  find  themselves  in  danger  of  ship- 
wreck in  the  voyage  of  life,  throw  their  darling  vices  over- 
board, as  mariners  do  their  treasures,  only  to  fish  them  up 
again  after  the  storm  is  over. 


A  smile  costs  the  giver  nothing;  yet  it  i-  beyond  price  to 
the  erring  and  repenting,  the  sad  arid  cheerless,  the  lost  ami 
forsaken.  It  disarms  malice,  subdues  temper,  turns  enmity 
to  kindness,  and  paves  the  darkest  paths  with  >:i  ins  of  shun- 
shine. 
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IT  may  not  be  generally  known  that  au  important  invention 
in  connection  with  the  manufacture  of  carpets  originated  as 
follows:  An  operative  weaver,  in  a  large  establishment,  was 
engaged  in  weaving  a  carpet  that,  in  its  finished  state,  would 
appear  as  a  velvet  pile.  At  that  period  this  description  of 
carpet  was  woven  much  in  the  manner  of  brussels,  the  loops 
being  afterward  cut  by  hand — a  slow  and  costly  process.  These 
loops  are  formed  by  the  insertion  of  wires  of  the  requisite 
thickness  to  form  the  loop;  they  were  then  withdrawn.  This 
weaver — either  by  cogitation  or  the  result  of  a  bright 
thought — came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these  wires  were  so 
constructed  as,  on  being  withdrawn,  to  cut  the  loops,  thus 
instantly  completing  the  formation  of  the  pile,  it  would  be  a 
great  economy.  Taking  one  of  the  rods,  he  changed  its  form 
to  the  required  shape,  ground  a  knife-edge  upon  it,  took  it  to 
his  loom,  and  inserted  it  into  the  web— all  the  while  main 
taining  strict  secrecy — and  with  some  degree  of  excitement 
watched  its  weaving  down  until  the  moment  of  its  withdrawal. 
This  came,  the  rod  was  drawn  out,  the  loops  were  cut,  and 
the  experiment  was  a  perfect  success,  the  pile  being  cut  with 
great  evenness. 

The  weaver,  with  a  shrewdness  often  wanting  in  inventors, 
doubled  up  the  rod  and  hid  it  away,  wove  down  the  line  of  cut 
loops  upon  the  roll,  then  "knocked  off,"  or  stopped  his  loom, 
and  proceeded  to  the  office  of  the  mill,  where  he  demanded  to 
sec  the  principal.  The  clerk  demurred  at  this,  asking  if  he 
himself  could  n«t  do  all  that  was  required;  but  no,  the  weaver 
persisted.  Then  the  manager  tried,  but  with  the  same  result- 
only  the  principal  would  suit  the  weaver.  The  employer  was 
informed  of  the  operative's  persistence  in  determining  to  see 
him;  so  he  at  once  ordered  him  to  be  admitted.  This  was 
done,  and  the  weaver  stepped  into  the  well-furnished  and  hand- 
somely carpeted  office  of  the  manufacturer.  His  employer 
addressed  him:  'Well,  John,"  (for  so  we  will  call  him)  "what 
is  it  you  want?"  "Well,  maister,  I've  getten  summut  you  niiin 
hey,"  replied  John.  "Wo'dn'tyo  like  a  way  utuiakkint  loom 
cut  piles?"  continued  the  weaver.  "Yes!  that  1  would!"  replied 
the  employer;  and  I  will  reward  any  man  handsomely  who 
brings  me  a  plan  of  doing  it,"  added  he.  "Awm  yore  inon, 
then,"  said  the  operative.  "Wod'll  yogi'  me?"  he  further 
asked.  After  some  further  conversation  a  bargain  was  struck, 
and  a  sum  agreed  upon,  which  the  weaver  should  be  entitled 
to  claim  in  the  event  of  the  plan  for  automatically  cutting  the 
pile  of  the  carpet  being  a  success.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  its  trial:  the  weaver  made  his  preparations:  the  master,  the 
manager,  and  one  or  two  confidential  employes  gathered  around 
tin'  loom  upon  which  the  experiment  had  to  be  made,  all  others 
being  sent  outside  the  range  of  observation.  The  new  form  of 
wires  were  inserted,  wove:i  down,  and  withdrawn,  lcavinga  well- 
cut  pile  upon  the  face  of  the  carpet.  The  weaver  hail  won  his 
prize,  and  it  was  honorably  paid.  As  a  reward  for  his 
ingenuity  a  generous  pension  was  regularly  paid  him  up  to  a 
recent  date,  and  for  anything  we  know  to  the  contrary  he  may  be 
enjoying  it  yet.     He  retired   from  the  weaving-shed,  deter 

mined    to   spen, I    the   rest    of  his    days   in   ease    and    comfort. 
His  employers   secured  by   patent    the  invention,  which  con 
trilmted   to   place   that    nianufiictiring   establishment    in    the 
foremost    rank    in     the    trade,    while    its   owners    attained    to 
Wealth   and    social    eminence    as    lie    reward    fur  their  prudent 

enterprise.  Stlecled, 
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GATHER     CJIP     THE    SUNBEAMS 


(From  the   Utah  Musical  Times.) 


Words  by  Cooper. 
Moderato. 


Music  by  G.  Careless. 


1.     Gather  up  the  sunbearr.s,    In  this  world  of    ours;  Ahvi>y.-  round  your  pathwayStrew  the  sweetest  flow  rs.Cheertheheartsthat 
•J.     Gather  up  the  sunbeams,  Do  some  good  each  day;  DeeJs  ot  love  and  kindness  Never  pass   a    -    way;     If  one  heart  th it's 
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sorrow  Where=oe'er  they     be:  Wordsof  loving  kindness, Give  them  bounteously!  Seek  the  poor  and  lowly.Ev'ry  wherethey're 
lonely,   We  can  bless  and  cheer,   Oh,  the  noble    mission       We  are  serving    here!  Seek  the  poor  and  lone]y,Ev'r'ywherethey're 
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found;  "Gather  up  the    sunbeams,     Scatter  them  a-round!      Gather  up  the    sunbeams, 
found;     Gather  up  the     sunbeams,      Scatter  them  a -round!      Gather  up  the     sunbeams, 


Scatter  them  a    -    round! 
Scatter  them  a    -    round! 
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WHO 


STOLE    THE    BIRD'S 
iTEST? 


%L 


"To  whit!  to  whit!  to  wheel 
"Will  you  listen  to  me? 
"Who  stole  four  eggs  I  laid, 
"And  the  nice  nest  I  made:" 

"Not  I,"  said  the  cow,  "oh  no! 
"Such  a  thing  I  would  not  do. 
"I  gave  you  a  wisp  of  hay, 
"But  didn't  take  your  nest  away!' 

"Coo!"  said  the  dove,  "cu..  cool 
"Let  me  speak  a  word  or  two. 
"Who  stole  that  pretty  nesl 
"From  a  little  red-breast? 

"Not  I,"  said  the  sheep,  "<>h  no, 
"I  wouldn't  treat  a  bird  30; 

1  gave  the  wool,  the  nest  to  line, 
"B  it  the  nest  was  none  of  mine  " 

"Caw!  caw!  cried  the  crow. 

I  -hould  like  to  know 
"  What  thief  took  away 
"A  bird's  nest  to. day':" 

"Chuck!  chuck!"  said  the  hen. 
"Don't  ask  me  again; 

Why  I  hav'nt  a  chick 
"  Would  do  such  a  trick. 
"We  all  gave  a  feather. 
"And  she  wove  thorn  together. 
"I'd  scorn  to  intrude 
"<  )n  her  or  her  brood!" 


"Chi  rr-a- whirr!     Chirr-a-whirr! 
"We  will  make  a  good  stir. 
"L;t  us  find  out  his  name 
"And  all  cry  'For  shamt!'  " 

"I  would'nt  rob  a  bird," 

Said  little  Mary  Green. 
"I  think  I  never  heard 

"Of  anything  so  mean!" 

"'TU  very  cruel,  too," 

Said  little  Alice  Neal; 
"I  wonder  if  he  knew 

"How  bad  the  bird  would  feci?" 

A  little  Doy  hung  down  his  head, 
And  went  and  hid  behind  the  bed. 
For  he  stole  that  pretty  nest 
From  pretty  little  red-breast; 

And  he  felt  so  full  of  sbfl 

Tluit  he  did'nt  like  to  tell  his  namel 
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